8                Educational Theories.

ness, were regarded by the Athenians as brutalised by
their training.

As gymnastics were intended to harmonise the powers
of the body, so music was to order and to regulate the
soul. It is difficult to understand what the Greeks
meant by music. If we could fully realise this we should
have made their system of education as clear to us as
our own. In one sense music is equivalent to culture, to
the whole range of studies which soften an^? refine kfte
mind and character. In another sense it is undoubtedly
the same as what we mean by music. Greek music
differed from our own in not being polyphonic. The
Greeks would not have understood or have appreciated
the various instruments and the mingled effects of an
orchestra. They were accustomed to hear only one
instrument at a time, or at the most an instrument
accompanying the voice. But, on the other hand, the
Greek had a clearer perception of the divisions of the
scale. A Greek who could not distinguish between
semi-tones, or even between quarter-tones, would Jiave"
been thought as ignorant as a classical s<*holar who
quoted Homer with a false q&andty. Also they were
far more sensitive than laymen usually are amongst our-
selves to the essential characteristics of different keys.
We have abundant evidence that every Greek boy was
carefully trained in the theory and practice of the musi-
cal art, and that it was regarded by masters of all schools
*as of the first importance to intellect and morality.
Plato, Aristotle, and Aristophanes agree in this. Music
was not only the gymnastic of the ear and the voice, but
of the spirit, and the foundation of all the higher life.
Its rhythm and harmony penetrated into the soul and
worked powerfully upon it In union with poetry it
led the soul to virtue and inspired it with courage. It